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“In the long run the foreign policy 
of any nation is determined by public 
opinion. In so far as public opinion is| 
sound, the resulting policy will be right; | 
in so far as public opinion is wrong, | 
the resulting policy will be wrong.” 

LIONEL CURTIS. | 
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LONDON FAILS—-WHAT NEXT ? 





HE London Conference, the thirteenth 
since the Armistice to discuss repara- 
tions and closely related problems, broke 
up August 14 a complete failure. Poin- 
caré’s suggestions for additional guaran- 
tees and further restrictions on German fi- 
nancial administration were unanimously 
rejected, even Premier Theunis of Bel- 
gium voting against France on important 
points. The French rejection of Lloyd 
George’s proposal that if the Reparations 
Commission were unable to reach an 
agreement on a moratorium to Germany, 
the question should be placed in the 
hands of the League of Nations, ended 
thé Conference. 


Admission of Failure 


re chief difference between this meet- 
ing and the twelve which have pre- 
ceded it lies not in its failure, but merely 
in its open admission of failure. For ai- 
most the first time the French and British 
representatives have failed to secure even 
a formula meant to hide the increasing and 
now decisive differences between the two 
countries on the vital question of the treat- 
ment of Germany. All the allied premiers 
now know what the soundest international 
financiers and economists have insisted up- 
on for three years; that the reparations 
settlement of the Treaty of Versailles is 
impossible, that it has been the chief fac- 
tor in the weakening of Germany’s power 
to pay at all, and that now before any sub- 
stantial sums can be secured from Ger- 
many two steps must be taken: (1) the fix- 
ation of the amount of the indemnity at 
approximately one-third or less the sum 
first named, that is at about $10,000,000,- 
000; (2) the granting of a complete mora- 
torium to Germany for a period of one 





to three years with provisions for a sub- 
Stantial loan to enable the German gov- 
ernment to correct its grave fiscal situation 
and to purchase essential raw materials. 


French Policy 


UT why then does not Poincaré act on 
this knowledge? For two reasons: 
(1) French opinion does not yet appreciate 
in anything like the same degree as does 
British opinion the inevitability of drastic 
modifications of the Treaty of Versailles; 
(2) France is not prepared to give up her 
practically unlimited claims against Ger- 
many and thus surrender what she con- 
siders her chief bargaining power, unless 
and until Great Britain and the United 
States have done more than they have yet 
offered to do to give France security and 
financial assistance. 

France more than any European great 
power is self-contained. France believes 
that she can live off herself. France feels 
certain that Great Britain would suffer 
much more than she from the collapse of 
Germany and the possible consequent po- 
litical and economic disintegration of Eu- 
rope east of the Rhine. Rather than face 
alone a revived united Germany of seventy 
millions of people, France will probably 
insist on the use of military sanctions to 
enforce, alone if necessary, her full rights 
under the Peace Treaty even if this insist- 
ence should mean a general European dé- 
bacle. Presumably French statesmen be- 
lieve that rather than face such a conting- 
ency, Great Britain, if not the United 
States, will ultimately come to France’s 
assistance. Of course, there are elements 
in French political life who do not want 
any settlement within Germany’s capacity, 
who desire that Germany be kept an out- 
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law with the deliberate purpose of supply- 
ing an excuse for the breaking up of the 
political unity of the Reich and for the 
permanent impairment of the industrial 
life of the German people. Whether 
such motives are determining Poin- 
caré’s policy is unimportant. His in- 
transigence may lead to precisely the 
same results—the Austrianization of 
Germany. 


Will the United States Help? 


HETHER the Allied governments 

other that Great Britain are finan- 
cially bankrupt is a debatable question. 
There can be no debate about the bank- 
ruptcy of allied statesmanship. Under 
these curcumstances, is there nothing 
more for the United States government to 
do than maintain its attitude of isolaticn 
tempered by the issuance of moral preach- 
ments? Is there no leadership in the 
Administration? Does no one in Wash- 
ington know how to move to strengthen 
those forces of moderation and far-sight- 
edness abroad, which, strongest in Great 
3ritain and the former neutral countries, 
are present also in France? Europe’s 
need for American co-operation was 
never greater even during 1917 than 
now. Will not America now help Europe 
to save itself? 

JAMES G. McDONALD. 





Much more promising than the nego- 
tiations between the great powers in 
Europe have been the little-noticed con- 
ferences of the mid-European and _ suc- 
cession states. The American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation has in 
its July Bulletin No. 176 given us in Eng- 
lish for the first time the complete text 
of the protocols and agreements con- 
cluded at the most important recent con- 
ferences, that of Portorose, November, 
1921, and at Graz, January 27, 1922. 
3rief summaries of the work of the first 
of these conferences by James T. Shot- 
well and the American observer, Colonel 
Clarence Browning Smith, are included. 
Copies may be had at five cents each by 
addressing the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for International Con- 
ciliation, 407 West 117th Street, New 
York City. 


Agreement With Germany 
HE announcement last week of an 


agreement between the United 
States and Germany, providing for the 
determination of the amount of Ameri- 
can claims against Germany, marks the 
happy culmination of months of negotia- 
tion. Germeny’s decision tc invite the 
United States to name the umpire in ad- 
dition to one of two commissioners is a 
marked evidence of confidence in the 
fairness of Secretary Hughes. The ap- 
pointment of Associate Justice Day of 
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the United States Supreme Court to act 
as umpire is proof that German con- 
fidence was not misplaced. 

Under the agreement the commission- 
ers will meet in Washington within two 
months from the date of its signature 
and will pass upon (1) claims arising 
from the seizure of or damage to Ameri- 
can property within the former German 
Empire; (2) claims arising as a conse- 
quence of the war and occurring since 
July 31, 1914, and (3) debts owing to 
American citizens by the German gov- 
ernment or by German nationals. 

No provision is included for the liquid- 
ation of Germany’s claims against the 
United States government or against 
American citizens. Presumably a con- 
vention is being negotiated to cover 
these. Especially interesting is the fact 
that the Administration has, by its use 
of the form of a convention rather than 
of a treaty, avoided the necessity for 
senatorial ratification. Against’ _ this 
“executive usurpation” Senator Under- 
wood, who would have had Congress de- 
termine the amount of these claims 
through an all-American commission, is 
fulminating in vain. The country would 
appreciate more “executive usurpation” 
looking towards effective leadership in 
international affairs. 





Recognition of the Baltic States 


ORMAL recognition was granted by 

this government July 27 to the three 
Baltic Republics—Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia. Of importance to the states in- 
volved, this long delayed action of Sec- 
retary Hughes is chiefly important to us 
as the second significant step of the Hard- 
ing Administration away from the Rus- 
sian policy of Mr. Wilson. The first step, 
the dismissal of “Ambassador” Bakmetieff, 
was an admission of the stability of the 
Soviet regime. This last is a confession 
of failure to preserve the territorial integ- 
rity of the Czarist Russia. Both these 
measures look towards the ultimate recog- 
nition of the Soviet government as the 
de facto regime in Russia. 


In this connection, the recent action 
by a group of prominent Americans in 
forming the BALTIC AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY is important. Its stated purposes 
are: 

(1) To develop a firm friendship 
between the peoples of the Baltic Re- 
publics,—the Lithuanians, Letts and 
Estonians—and the United States of 
America; 

(2) To spread knowledge of the 
cultural development and aspirations 
of the Baltic peoples in the United 
States of America; 

(3) To promote mutual economic, 
commercial and educational ties be- 
tween the respective countries. 
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